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on him, his face livid with anger. "Sir, I cannot understand, you will be
crushed between the Democracy and the Republicans. I shall denounce
you, sir. You had better, sir, go into the street and blow your damn
brains out.'* Douglas quailed before him and stayed with the opposition.
He dared not do otherwise in the pinch.36
Nor was this such bad strategy from the administration standpoint.
They would have been embarrassed if Douglas had accepted the English
formula. The bolting House members from the South would then have
been placed in an impossible position. They had sworn never to re-
submit. If Douglas had accepted the bill all the world would have been
convinced it was resubmission, and the southerners would not have
come back. Douglas's opposition served to bolster the idea that the bill
was not resubmission. Douglas's tactics therefore may have been the
secret of the bill's passage. If Douglas hoped for peace with the adminis-
tration, he may have been shrewd enough to see this.
While Douglas was in this state of uncertainty the final drive by the
administration was made on the two fronts, on Ohio and on the radical
southern lines. In Ohio, Cox and Lawrence were the key men and
Walker worked on them, even writing a letter which was published, in
which he stated his belief that the conference plan did resubmit the
constitution for popular approval. Cobb and Thompson redoubled their
efforts upon Bonham, Quitman, Stallworth, Shorter, Trippe, and Hill.
Cobb no longer went to the Treasury, and when he appeared at Cabinet
meetings, Buchanan urged him to go to the House, where his influence
was potent. The Treasury business was attended to by the tired Secre-
tary, after the House adjourned, far into the night. Senate leaders added
their pressure by holding back a deficiency appropriation bill in which
House members were much interested. Latham, Floyd's business man-
ager, moved about with Wendell, and they were accused of talking in
terms of financial rewards for changed votes.
Until the last moment S, S. Cox of the Columbus, Ohio, district
with his colleague Lawrence continued to be centers of attention. Cox
particularly was in a dilemma. Everybody seemed after him, and he was
pulled and hauled one way and then another strenuously. Cox, more-
over, had heard from home that he was receiving no promises of aid
from the Republicans in his reelection fight; quite the contrary, in fact.